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events, will fail to be convinced. To us, after reading the work just noticed, of 
Mr. Wolff, one of the best fruits of the perusal of that of Dr. Ross is, the refuta¬ 
tion, by his facts and reasoning, of the denial by Mr. Wolff of the specific differ¬ 
ences commonly supposed to exist among zymotic diseases. Not as “ entities,” 
but as processes, we believe them to be as fully differentiated from each other 
as are any species in nature; and this specificity or differentiation would still 
remain, as a matter of observed and demonstrated truth, even though we should 
have to accept, in regard to their origin, so improbable an explanation as that 
of “ the graft theory of disease.” H. H, 


Art. XXYII.— Contributions to Mental Pathology. By I. Rat, M.D., author 

of Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity and Mental Hygiene. 8vo. pp. 551. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co.,1873. 

The elaborate work of Dr. Ray on the Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity, 
and the more unpretending one on Mental Hygiene, are so well known, and are 
so universally regarded as among the highest authorities on the subjects of 
which they treat, that anything from the pen of their distinguished author is 
sure to have a cordial welcome from the medical profession. 

The volume under notice is mainly composed of articles which have already 
appeared in print, and they are, without exception, so admirably written, so 
clear in the views expressed, and so sound in their conclusions, that, even if 
they were—which they are not—somewhat “ deficient in that unity of doctrine 
and purpose which is expected in a systematic treatise,” their collection in a 
single volume places the public under new obligations to their aulhor. As is 
well said in the modest preface to these contributions: “Since their first ap¬ 
pearance the subjects they discuss have lost none of their original interest; 
many of the questions they present are far from being settled ; and the public 
are still seeking for information respecting a disease that has most important 
relations to private happiness and social order.” 

These “ Contributions to Mental Pathology” are twenty-two in number. The 
address on the occasion of laying the corner stone of the new Hospital for the 
Insane, at Danville, Pa., besides giving an admirable resume of the progress of 
public sentiment in regard to provision for the insane, presents the only sound 
views which should influence the public authorities when legislating on the 
subject. The papers on the causes of insanity, on the statistics of insanity, on 
the objections to moral insanity, that on doubtful recoveries, on delusions and 
hallucinations, on the insanity of seduced or deserted women, on the manage¬ 
ment of hospitals for the insane, on medical experts, on the insanity of King 
George the Third, on Shakspeare’s illustrations of insanity, and on those by 
other distinguished English writers, are all admirably written and full of inter¬ 
est. It would be difficult anywhere to find in so small a compass, so complete 
a discussion of the important subjects alluded to. 

Hardly less valuable than the articles already mentioned, are the papers that 
are more strictly medico-legal in their character, and in which are masterly 
analyses of cases in which the plea of insanity was urged in extenuation of 
criminal charges, and which are familiar to most students of this subject. It 
is only necessary to refer to the trials of Rogers, who murdered the warden of 
the Massachusetts State Prison; of Baker of Kentucky, who killed his brother- 
in-law; of C. A., a young man in New England, who, apparently without mo- 
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tive, took the life of a cousin to whom he had always been attached ; to the 
case of Bernard Langley, apparently one of those forms of insanity that have 
been styled transitory mania, and about which there has recently been so much 
discussion; and that of Winnemore, familiar to all Philadelphia readers. Aftei 
these is a review of a case of a different character, in which an individual, about 
whose insanity it is difficult, at this day, to see how there could ever have been 
any question, sued all concerned in his confinement and treatment, and ulti¬ 
mately recovered large damages. Although occurring as long ago as 1849. 
this “ Hinchman case” has ever since been quoted by certain parties as a terror 
alike to doctors, friends, and hospital officers, and yet, in the language of our 
author, it is only “ an extraordinary instance of the triumph of popular passion 
over justice, reason, character, and common sense; and is interesting now, not 
so much on account of any unusual phase of mental disease, or ol any new 
principle of law involved in it, as of the fearful amount ot injustice that may be 
committed under the forms of a judicial process.” Lastly on our list ot con¬ 
tents, comes a notice of contested will cases. First among these is an able 
analysis of that of Henry Parrish, of New York, and which has now become 
famous on account of the many interesting pathological questions raised during 
its discussion, the amount of property involved, the high character of the ex¬ 
perts who were consulted, and all the circumstances attending its decision. 
The second is known as “the Angell will case,” and is not less ably reviewed, 
and in regard to both, many points of great interest are discussed with the au¬ 
thor’s characteristic clearness and ability. 

We have purposely avoided any extended analysis of the papers which form 
these “ Contributions to Mental Pathology,” for they are invariably written in 
so clear a style, and the views expressed are so condensed in form, that any 
abbreviation of them would be doing injustice to the subject and to the writer. 
We commend the whole book most heartily, not only to physicians, but equally 
to the members of the bar, and to all students of every profession, lor the 


subjects discussed are second to 
interest. 


few others, either in importance or personal 

T. S. K. 


Art. XXVIII.— -Fistula, Haemorrhoids, Painful Ulcer, Stricture, Prolapsus, 
and other Diseases of the Rectum, their Diagnosis and Treatment. By Wil¬ 
liam Allingham, F.R.O.S., Surgeon to St. Mark’s Hospital, etc. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo. pp. 265. Philadelphia: Lindsay & 
Blakiston, 1873. 

It is such a short time since we were called upon to notice the appearance 
of the first edition of Mr. Allingham’s book, 1 that we need do no more upon the 
present occasion than simply announce its republication, and call attention to 
one or two points in which the present issue differs from—and, we may add, is 
better than—its predecessor. The whole work bears marks ol careful revision, 
and in every chapter we find that the author has incorporated the results ot 
his further reflection and increased experience, but the most important addi¬ 
tions seem to be those which have been made to the chapters on haemorrhoids, 
on cancer of the rectum, and on the various rarer affections which in the first 
edition of the work were grouped together as “miscellaneous.” In Chapter V., 
a new operation for haemorrhoids is thus described:— 

1 See No. of this Journal for January, 1872, pp. 197-200. 



